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THE STATE OF EMPLOYMENT 


by JOUNI HAKKARAINEN, Government Councillor, 
Chief of the. Department for Labour questions at the 
‘Ministry of Transport and General Work. 


PD uring the years immediately after the war there was full employment in 


Finland, to some extent even more than full. The demand for labour 
was so great that not even the usual seasonal winter unemployment occurred. 
It was not until the autumn of 1948 that the state of employment grew much 
worse. The number of unemployed amounted to fully 50 000 in the winter 
of 1948/49 and to nearly 60 ooo in the winter of 1949/50. This unemployment 
was due to two factors, the falling off in lumber work and the frost that 
occurred in two successive years in large parts of the country and destroyed 
the crops, so that smallholders and farm labourers were forced to look for other 
means of earning on a larger scale than before. The general decrease in the 
demand for labour also caused seasonal unemployment among seasonal 
labourers in the urban areas. On the other hand, there was no unemploy- 
ment worth mentioning in industry. In the winters of 1950/51 and 
1951/52 the factors that had provoked unemployment during the previous 
winters no longer existed. In lumber work, on the contrary, the demand for 
labour exceeded the supply. The fact that during the winter of 1950/51 there 
were, nevertheless, 17 500 unemployed and 12 500 last winter was due to 
there being workers among the seasonal labourers in the urban areas who 
cannot be employed in lumber work. In other branches, too, there was no 
possibility of finding work for the seasonally unemployed during the winter, 
as was the case after the war. The unemployment indicated by the register 
was, however, at no time during either of these winters as great as the shortage 
of workers in the forests. Basing ourselves on the register, we can therefore 
say that during the last two winters there has been full employment in Finland. 
Nevertheless, already last year, as well as this year, there were indications of 
partial unemployment that is not recorded in the register of unemployment. 
In the woollen industry this assumed such proportions that the Government 
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had to adopt special measures. The number of partially unemployed in the 
woollen industry amounted to 4 400 at its highest. Now this number has 
dropped to about 1 ooo, though it is difficult to give an exact figure owing 
to the present holiday season. The cause of this partial unemployment lies in 
some special measures for general stabilisation that affected the output of the 
woollen industry, but the worldwide crisis in this sphere, too, influenced the 
situation to some extent. The circumstance that the great shortage of textile 
goods, brought about by the war, has now been made good on the whole, 
has also made buyers indulge in a breathing space. In the leather industry, too, 
difficulties have arisen, though they have not affected the general state of 
employment in any particular degree. 

The market for our articles of export deteriorated during last winter. 
Prices stopped rising and a fajling tendency set in. The spring and early 
summer were marked by uncertginty. The sawmill industry, in particular, has 
curtailed its output and reduced he number of workers, but in other branches 
of the woodworking industry, foo, the situation has developed in the same 
direction. So far, however, these curtailments have not rendered employment 
worse in anything like the degree that was feared in some quarters during the 
spring. At midsummer unemployment disappeared practically entirely, as in 
previous summers. The pulp and paper industries have been able, at any rate 
up to the present, to maintain their labour force approximately unchanged 
and, when output was interrupted, have employed their workers on other 
work. In lumber work there is as great a shortage of labour as last year. In the 
engineering industry the general state of employment is satisfactory for the 
present. Merely local difficulties have occurred. In the building materials 
industry some alarming signs appeared in the spring, but in this branch, 
too, the situation is satisfactory, at all events, for the moment. 

In the building bransch there was much unrest during last winter and spring. 
It should be said at once, however, that no changes worth speaking of have 
occurred as yet. The excessive demand for labour and the shortage of materials 
that prevailed a year ago have not recurred on the same scale. At the same 
time, no excessive supply of labour has been observed. Local fluctuations 
may, of course, occur in one direction or another, but this is natural in building 
work. Building control that was tightened at the beginning of the year has 
again been relaxed. According to the Office for Building Operations, building 
activities are approximately on the same level as a year ago. During the second 
quarter of last year building permits were issued for 8.9 million cub. m. and 
for the same quarter of this year for 8.5 million cub. m. As a fairly large number 
of buildings were not started last year, the extent of building operations this 
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year may, on the whole, be considered equivalent to that of last year. This is 
also proved by the consumption of cement this year having been as large as 
last year. 

In regard to transport the seasonal fluctuations in this country are, for 
natural reasons, very pronounced. In comparison with the corresponding 
periods last year no great changes have been visible this year. At the beginning 
of the summer an appreciable falling off was, indeed, noticeable in some 
quarters, but now the position has again become more or less normal. 

Among intellectual workers the state of employment has remained at 
approximately the same level throughout the post-war period. While there 
has been a shortage of labour in some quarters, a superfluity has been visible 
in others. In the register of intellectual workers the figure has oscillated round 
about 350 unemployed without recording any marked seasonal fluctuations. 

According to the employment exchanges, the state of employment at the 
end of last July was, on the whole, similar to a year ago. The number of 











applicants for work amounted to 4 699, some of whom wished to change their 
employment. At the same time there were 15 463 vacancies available, of which 
13 789 referred to lumber work. In agriculture and forestry the demand for 
labour exceeded the supply, but in other branches the position was reversed. 
The difference between supply and demand was largest in transport. In this 
case the number of applicants exceeded the number of vacancies by one 
thousand. 

Although the state of employment, regarded as a whole, does not yet give 
cause for anxiety, some signs of deterioration in some branches are already 
visible in comparison with last year. The way in which the situation is likely 
to develop in the immediate future will depend upon a variety of factors, 
among which the course of our export markets occupies a key position. Of 
late there have been faint signs of improvement, but any safe assumptions can 
scarcely be made on the strength of them. If a favourable tendency should 
set in once more in the export market, a dark cloud would immediately be 
removed. There appears to be little likelihood, however, of our situation as 
regards exports being as favourable as last year. It is exports that decide how 
much we can import, and reductions in this respect confront our home market 
industry with difficulties concerning raw materials, fuel etc. In the existing 
circumstances any forecast of the future course of development would be in 
the highest degree uncertain. However, assuming that nothing surprising 
happens, it seems probable that the state of employment in the coming autumn 
and winter will be worse than during the corresponding period last year. 
In lumber work there is constantly a shortage of labour and no unemployment 
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in this sphere should occur until towards the end of the year. If the export 
markets take a turn for the better, as looks likely at present, employment in 
forest work should, at the best, be comparatively satisfactory throughout 
the winter. In the engineering industry it was feared that unemployment would 
arise, when the delivery of the war indemnity was completed. Now, however, 
it looks as though at any rate partial sales could be achieved by means of free 
trade agreements, so that it should be possible to avoid any serious crisis in 
employment in the engineering industry for the present. Some local trouble 
during the transition period may, however, occur and affect the state of 
employment. 

For the woollen industry, provided nothing unexpected happens, the 
course of development should gradually proceed in a more favourable direc- 
tion. One condition is, however, that imports of textile goods are reduced to a 
minimum. As the capacity of the woollen industry has been very appreciably 
extended, it is conceivable that some departments will not be employed to 
their full capacity. The leather industry is largely open to doubt, but at present 
there is nothing to indicate that the position is likely to grow worse. The 
building materials industry is very susceptible to market fluctuations and its 
course is dependent upon the extent of building. Hitherto building activity 
has been approximately as lively as last year, and as a large number of building 
permits have been postponed to the autumn and as public building operations 
can still be increased, there is good reason to believe that the situation will not 
become markedly worse than last winter. This presupposes, however, that 
imports of builders’ iron will not be restricted. In seasonal work there is 
usually a falling off during the autumn and winter which should scarcely be 
more appreciable this year than it was last year. 

As already stated, the above forecasts assume that no surprising events 
will occur that affect the state of employment in a negative sense, which 
therefore seems, at best, to prove slightly worse than last year. Mass unemploy- 
ment is, however, probably not to be expected. In preparing for possible 
unemployment, however, the worst possibility should be borne in mind. In 
view of this a plan for employment during next winter is being drawn up. 
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THE COMPLETION OF FINLAND'S 
WAR INDEMNITY 


By BR. SUVIRANTA, 
Professor of Economics at Helsinki University 


The size of the war indemnity 


B: the armistice agreement signed in Moscow on September 19th, 1944, 
it was established that in the course of six years Finland was to deliver 
various goods to the Soviet Union in the form of a war indemnity to a total 
value of 300 million United States dollars. Subsequently the term of delivery 
was extended to eight years and the amount of the indemnity was reduced 
to $ 226.5 million. By the end of last August Finland had paid § 225.5 million or 
99.5 per cent of the total indemnity. It is thus evident that the whole of the 
indemnity will be completed within the specified time, i.e., before September 
19th, 1952. 

The nominal sum of the war indemnity, 226.5 million U.S. dollars, does 
not, however, give a correct idea of its actual size which is considerably 
greater, owing partly to prices having been fixed so much below the level of 
1944 that the volume of the deliveries was increased by about 17 per cent by 
this cause alone. In consequence of the high demands in regard to quality, 
the cost of acquiring the goods appreciably exceeded the normal cost. These 
factors have increased the real value of the indemnity, according to estimates, 
by about 50 per cent, so that in reality the war indemnity amounts to about 
$ 340 million at the prices ruling in 1944. As wholesale prices rose in the United 
States by 64.6 per cent from September 1944 to June 1952, the value in present- 
day dollars amounts to about 570 million. The same result is obtained on the 
basis of the accountancy figures concerning State expenditure of the war 
indemnity. These amount to approximately 170000 million present-day 
marks which, according to the official dollar rate, represent $740 million. 
This amount in dollars is, however, probably too high, as the Finnish mark 
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is overrated according to the current official rate of exchange. If, instead of 
the official rate of 231, a rate of 300 is employed, which better represents the 
purchasing power of the mark in relation to the dollar, a result is obtained 
that is identical with the previous case, i.e., 570 million dollars. 

Calculations of this nature are admittedly in a high degree uncertain and 
the results are approximate values, yet they show that the war indemnity cost 
Finland considerably more than the nominal sum of 226.5 million American 
dollars. It is therefore quite misleading to speak of American dollars in this 
connection, for in reality this is a question of a kind of imaginary currency 
which it has become usual to refer to as »war indemnity dollars». 


The economic burden of the indemnity 


According to the original plan, the indemnity was distributed evenly over 
the six years, but in consequence of subsequent alterations the yearly propor- 
tions constantly decreased. Thus, the monthly amounts of dollars during the 
current final year of the indemnity constitute only 31 per cent of what they 
were during the first year. The economic burden of the indemnity has there- 
fore been appreciably relieved in the course of time, although not quite as 
much as the above proportions indicate. For it should be borne in mind that 
the products of the engineering industry and the new vessels, the cost of 
acquiring which was relatively dearest, represented only 17 per cent of all 
deliveries during the first year of the indemnity, whereas their proportion 
during the last four years increased to nearly 99 per cent. 

However, the absolute value of the war indemnity does not indicate solely 
its burden from the point of view of the national economy, but should be 
compared to our economic capacity which can probably be summed up best 
in the national product. As the national product has risen greatly since the war, 
the consequence has been that the burden of the indemnity on our national 
economy has been reduced even more than its absolute value. The following 
figures illustrate the expenditure of the indemnity in percentage of the net 
national product at factor cost. 


War indemnity expenditure asa percentage of the net 
national product 


1945 7:3 
1946 6.4 
1947 5.6 
1948 5.2 
1949 4.3 
1950 2.2 


1951 about 2.0 
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Despite these precise figures, the calculations concerning the burden on 
the national economy should be accepted with some reservation. In the first 
place it should be noted that the development of the national product does not 
provide a correct picture of the development of productivity in the national 
economy. For the fact of the matter is that labour efficiency during the first 
post-war years was comparatively low, as was the quality of the products, 
owing to difficulties in regard to raw materials etc. In other words, the national 
product contained a vacuum that had no equivalent in the results of pro- 
duction. Therefore the burden on the national economy during the first few 
years was probably heavier than the above proportions indicate. 

But the other component in the comparison, the accountancy figures 
regarding expenditure on the war indemnity, also calls for adjustment, as 
these figures do not include all the items of cost resulting from the indemnity; 
one of these, e.g., is the potential revenue lost by the State in granting loans 
free of interest or at low rates of interest to industry producing goods for the 
indemnity; these loans at times amounted to several thousand million marks. 

The most important point has, however, not yet been mentioned. The war 
indemnity was not the only liability forcibly imposed upon Finland in connec- 
tion with the armistice. Among the others, reference should be made to the 
restitution or replacement of goods removed from the ceded territory, the 
costs of collecting and transporting to the Soviet Union military equipment 
left by the Germans and the transfer of the German assets and German 
property to the Soviet Union in accordance with the Potsdam agreement 
(without Finland being able to benefit by her claims against Germany or 
her property there). These items of expenditure amounted at first to consi- 
derable sums; during the first three years of paying the indemnity they 
represented appr. 34, 13 and 39 per cent respectively in proportion to the 
deliveries on account of the indemnity. 

The burden of the indemnity and the enforced liabilities of a comparable 
nature were so heavy during the first years after the war that they constituted 
fully 10 per cent of the national product, and were in reality still heavier, if the 
unsatisfactory productivity of that time is taken into account. Later, the weight 
on the national economy was continuously relieved and now constitutes, 
at the end of the period of paying the indemnity, only 1/10th of its greatest 
burden. In order that the burden on the national economy should be distributed 
more evenly, the instalments should have grown progressively from year to 
year and not degressively as was the case in actual fact. 
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Fulfilment — »a miracle 


Originally the opinion prevailed that the war indemnity would be beyond 
Finland’s powers. And now that she has, in spite of all, fulfilled her heavy 
task, it has even been considered a miracle. However, miracles do not occur in 
economic life, all phenomena having a natural explanation. It is the same in 
this case, and the key to success should be sought among the following factors. 

a) The contribution of production. When confronted with the task, the diffi- 
culties were not allowed to discourage and the work of accomplishing it 
carefully was set about immediately. For eight years the work has gone on 
indefatigably and the difficulties have been overcome. It may now be said 
with satisfaction that all concerned have performed their task with honour: 
the workers, the technical staff and the employers. Nor must »Soteva»') be 
forgotten which organised the whole campaign of production in an excellent 
manner. Most important of all: social order and labour peace have been pre- 
served on the whole, in spite of some strained situations; the stoppages of 
work that occurred did, indeed, cause regrettable delays in delivery, but they 
did not prove to be disastrous. 

b) Favourable export conditions. The following table illustrates the volume 
of Finnish exports, the terms of trade and the proportion of the deliveries on 
account of the war indemnity to the total exports in 1945—51. 


Volume of commercial Terms of Percentage ratio of 
Year exports trade wart indemnity to total 
1935 = 100 1935 = 100 exports 
1945 18 64 61 
1946 47 89 28 
1947 64 124 19 
1948 67 133 17 
1949 80 121 16 
1950 88 107 9 
1951 IIo 144 6 


As the table shows, exports were at an extremily low level at the end of 
the war and the terms of trade were exceptionally adverse, but since 1946 the 
general trend has in both cases been upward and 1951 was an exceptionally 
good year. As deliveries against the war indemnity were constantly reduced, 
their part in the total exports decreased to a fraction of what it had been at the 
beginning of the period. Thus Finland has been able with her commercial 
exports to supply the country with a growing quantity of necessary con- 


1) The commission for industry supplying the war indemnity. 
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sumer and capital goods, as well as to acquire the requisite raw materials 
and other capital goods for industry supplying the indemnity. 

c) Foreign capital. At the end of the war Finland was on the brink of starva- 
tion; she was short of raw materials and supplies of power and her stock 
of machinery was depleted. In such circumstances it would have been 
impossible to pay the heavy indemnity without foreign aid. And aid, both 
humanitarian and in the form of loans, was granted to us by friends in many 
countries, above all in Sweden and the United States. Thanks to this, the 
difficulty of making a start was overcome until the productive machinery 
could be set up and exports began to grow. It can therefore be said that during 
the first few years Finland paid her war indemnity with the help of foreign 
capital, but in later years out of her own resources and productive efforts, 
which is also visible in the course pursued by Finland’s foreign debt. The net 
indebtedness of the country which amounted to 10 590 million marks at the 
end of 1943 or $215 million at the rate of exchange ruling at that time, 
increased to 68 182 million marks by the end of 1950 or $ 300 million at the 
official rate. During last year, however, the debt was reduced, thanks to the 
large surplus of exports, to 35 057 million marks or $152 million, in other 
words to considerably less than the amount of the debt at the beginning of 
the indemnity. Although this reduction was partly of a fortuitous nature and 
although the net indebtedness has grown again during the current year, it is 
nevertheless evident that the war indemnity and the other enforced liabilities 
were fully paid, in the final resort, by the results of Finland’s own production. 

d) Alleviation of the indemnity plan. The pessimists were, however, not 
entirely wrong in saying that the war indemnity was beyond the economic 
powers of the country. This would probably have proved to be the case, if 
the Soviet Union had maintained its original demands and if the penalty of 
60 per cent interest on delayed deliveries had been allowed to carry compound 
interest. This, however, was not the case, for, when the plan threatened to 
collapse, the excessively severe demands were mitigated, among other things 
by prolonging the term of delivery by one-third and reducing the total 
value of the indemnity by about one-quarter. A large part of the penalties 
was also cancelled. 

The factors that made the payment of the indemnity possible have been 
indicated above. It can rightly be said that the positive final result was 
achieved owing to all these factors havin g existed simultaneously and having 
operated in the same direction, for, if even one of them had been wanting, 
the achievement would not have been possible. Although this was undoubtedly 
the case, the active contribution of Finland’s own production has been the 
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essential factor, »conditio sine qua non». Without it, exports could not have 
been increased; without it, foreign capital, insofar as it was obtainable, would 
have relieved the difficulties only temporarily; and without the energetic 
endeavours of the country to do all it could to fulfil its heavy duty of paying 
the indemnity, the Soviet Union would hardly have been inclined to make 
concessions. 


Future reactions 


Although the war indemnity has already been paid, it casts its shadow over 
the future course of development. This is due, above all, to the fact that the 
principle of payment in kind has forced Finland to supply goods that were 
never produced before in this country; 31 per cent of the goods surrendered 
consisted of products of the engineering industry and 27 per cent of vessels 
and products of the shipbuilding yards, although the combined share of such 
products in Finnish exports before the war represented only one or two per 
cent. This indemnity plan, unsuited to the structure of our national economy, 
forced this country to invest enormous amounts of capital in new productive 
plant and to expand work in existing concerns. The result of the process of 
expansion is that the stock of machinery in the engineering industry has 
increased by 75 per cent, its manpower by 55 per cent and its volume of produc- 
tion by about 100 per cent. The largest relative expansion occurred in the ship- 
building industry, for the number of shipyards has increased from 15 to 82. 

But, as the industry which supplied the indemnity and which was forced 
into being within a short time, is no longer required for its original purpose, 
hard problems have to be faced: where is a market to be found for the products 
of this industry, and what will be the conditions under which the goods will 
be sold? 

The former question is, in a way, simpler, for the position is made easier 
by the fact that the transition to commercial production is not occurring 
unexpectedly, but has, so to say, proceeded for a long time, as the indemnity 
gradually decreased. This reduction has, it is true, affected the engineering 
industry ina comparatively slight degree and the shipbuilding industry not at all, 
these forming the backbone of the industry that supplied indemnity goods. By 
means of commercial agreements with the Soviet Union some typical articles 
of this industry have already been sold. Such goods have also been disposed of 
in other foreign markets, but competition is keen. Although commercial 
exports of the industry supplying indemnity goods have grown during the 
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last few years, the increase has not succeeded in bridging the gap left by 
exports of indemnity goods. In 1949 the commercial exports of the engineering 
industry amounted to 4 per cent of the total value of output in this branch 
of industry, while exports on account of the indemnity represented 18 per 
cent of the corresponding value. Last year the figures amounted to 6 per cent 
and 12 per cent respectively. Thus the greater part of the output was disposed 
of in the home market and sales in this country must be further increased, 
if sufficient sales are not effected abroad, for otherwise there would be mass 
unemployment with grave social and political consequences. 

The question of the conditions of sale is more difficult. It is obvious that, 
if exports can proceed on a thoroughly remunerative basis, this plant grafted 
on to our trade by external force will actually prove to possess vitality and 
the problem will have been solved in an economically satisfactory manner. 
It will be a different matter, however, if such products can be disposed of 
abroad only with the help of Government or other support or if their disposal 
in the home market excludes better and cheaper foreign goods. In that case a 
portion of the capital of the industry that supplied indemnity goods will 
undoubtedly have been lost in an economic sense — in exactly the same way 
as though a factory had to close down for want of sales. It is also clear that 
the account for the cost of the indemnity will be burdened with such losses, 
the extent of which will depend upon the future course of development. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


sb. state of the world market has continued to display some uncertainty, 
although a weakening tendency has still predominated. Some prices 
appear already to have touched bottom and again begun to rise, while others 
have gone on falling. It is characteristic of the position that, while Reuter’s 
and Moody’s indices for raw materials have shown a slight rise since May, 
the Economist’s corresponding index has fallen. There are many signs, 
however, of the general downward tendency having been retarded and of 
conditions having gradually adapted themselves to a more natural situation. 
In glancing at the course of industrial production it can also be said that the 
level in recent months has been rather higher in most countries than during 
the corresponding period last year; in the United States and Canada the level 
has dropped slightly. 

The principal Finnish articles of export, however, felt the deterioration in 
the conditions much later than other important goods on the world market, 
and clear indications of improvement have therefore, perhaps, not yet had 
time to become visible. Nevertheless, there seem to be good grounds for 
assuming that the basic position has improved. Importing countries, including 
Great Britain, have consumed part of their stocks in the hope of being able 
to buy cheaper in the future, while exporting countries are unwilling to sell 
at still further reduced prices. Thus a better equilibrium between supply and 
demand may probably be expected again and prices may become stabilized. 

The poor market conditions for exports have so far not caused any serious 
dislocation in our trade. General activity has, however, fallen off to some 
extent, a circumstance that shows itself, as usual, in railway transport; the 
shortage of trucks of many years’ duration has disappeared and a large number 
of trucks are now standing empty in our railway yards. 

The state of employment has, in spite of everything, been more or less 
satisfactory, as described in a separate article in this issue. In those branches 
in which production has temporarily been stagnating, it has generally been 
possible to organise other work in the same concern or else work has been 
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available elsewhere. If the export market does not get brighter, however, 
the situation may become critical in the autumn, but much depends, too, 
upon the outcome of this year’s harvest, for a good income from the crops 
supports the consumption capacity of our large agricultural population. 

It has been a positive feature in recent developments that confidence in 
the value of the currency has been restored since the continuous rise in prices 
year by year came to an end. This increased confidence, clearly reflected in 
the very lively accumulation of savings, is, however, like a plant that 
shrinks from frost, which is unused to a hard climate. The lightest wind 
from the north may damage its tender leaves. 


A GLANCE AT THE SECOND QUARTER 


INDUSTRY. During the years since the war we have become accustomed 
to seeing industrial output rise from the previous year to the corresponding 
time in the following year. This was the case even in the first quarter of this 
year, but during the second quarter there was a strong setback. In comparison 
with the corresponding quarter of last year the decrease amounted to 12.6 per 
cent. No actual unemployment has, however, occurred, the reduction of 
output having taken the form of shorter working weeks and local suspensions 
of work during which the workers could usually be given other employment. 


Volume of industrial production; 1948 = 100 


Quarter Home market Export Total Capital goods Consumer goods 
industry industry industry industry industry 

T95T = 1952 = TOSI = sIQS2 = IQST =6IQS2 = TQST =. 1QS2 = IQST =: 19§2 

I 125 129 125 126 125 128 120 121 129 134 

II 136 123 134 105 135 118 129 112 14I 124 
il 122 127 124 120 128 
IV 134 125 131 124 138 
Whole year 129 128 129 123 134 


The decrease in output was, of course, largest in the export industry 
which only now felt the full impact of the change for the worse in the state 
of the market. This refers, above all, to the sawmill industry which was obliged 
to reduce output by 35 per cent. In the chemical pulp industry production has 
diminished by 19 per cent, while the output of newsprint has maintained 
itself on the same level as a year ago. On the other hand, the output of other 
qualities of paper has dropped about 20 per cent. For the whole export in- 
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dustry the reduction of output since the second quarter of last year amounted 
to 21.6 per cent. 


Production of wood working industry in the first half-year 
Sawn goods Wood pulp Paper Cardboard Plywood 
1000 std I 000 tn I 000 tn I 000 tn 10co m*® 
1951 1952 195% 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 
Total production S33 407 676 661 339 337 97 75 If4 170 


Exports 238 = 165 465 367 286 96273 48 35 136 6127 
Home market 
& stocks 315 242 21r ©6294 53 64 49 40 18 3 


The home market industry experienced reduced sales in regard to many 
different commodities. The foodstuffs and luxuries industry is the only entire 
branch that has not had to reduce its production from the previous year. In 
the engineering industry the course of production has continued to be compar- 
atively satisfactory, but in the autumn, when deliveries on account of the war 
indemnity come to an end, some difficultie during thes stage of transition 
may arise. 


Volume of production in home market industries; 1948 = 100 


Year Foodstuffs Textile Leather, Chemical Stone, clay 
and Engineering & luxuries clothing rubber & industry glass & peat 
Quarter industry industries industries kindred industries 
1951 industries 
I 118 118 145 125 143 102 
I 123 135 158 135 157 130 
Ill 108 132 129 98 141 153 
IV 122 147 147 126 134 135 
I—IV 117 133 145 121 144 130 
1952 
I 121 130 139 125 131 120 
II 112 134 144 105 134 116 
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BUILDING ACTIVITY. According to the expanded statistics now 
collected by the Office of Social Research from the 20 biggest towns and 
19 biggest urban districts in the country, the cubic contents of the buildings 
. completed during the second quarter of this year amounted to 1 075 488 
cub.m. During the second quarter of last year the volume of completed build- 
ings was rather larger and amounted to 1 103 129 cub.m. For dwelling purposes 
Py 1 941 flats containing 5 832 rooms were completed. During the second quarter 
of last year the corresponding figures were 2 099 and 5 862. 
Sales of cement record a slight increase over last year, but the increase ‘s 
from the first quarter of this year is, as usual, considerably greater. Owing q 
to the powerful seasonal fluctuations, the following index for the consumption | 
of cement has been calculated in such a manner as to designate each quarter 
of the basic year equally by 100. It is worth stating that the consumption of 
cement in the basic year was distributed over the different quarters as follows: 
I qu. 14 per cent, II qu. 32 per cent, III qu. 32 per cent, and IV qu. 22 per cent. 











a 
Index for the total sales of cement in Finland; : 
level in 1948 = 100 
5 Quarter 1949 1950 1951 1952 - 
I 136 138 168 252 
It 118 147 123 130 
iil ; 136 143 165 
IV 121 164 184 
Whole year 127 148 156 
Building costs did not alter to any extent worth mentioning during the 
quarter. On account of some urgent work before the Olympic Games the 
* hourly wages paid increased very much during July. This, as well as other 
seasonal factors, caused a rise in the building costs index of about 2 per cent 
pa in July. 
Building costs index; 1951 = 100 , 
Total Build- Sub- Wages Gene- Fees Interest 
1952 index ing cont- ral to ex- on build- ; 
mater- racts costs perts ing ca- i 
ials pital . 
I 103 105 105 101 104 104 84 
i 102 105 105 98 103 103 84 
lil 102 105 105 99 103 103 84 
IV 103 105 105 101 104 104 84 
V 104 105 105 105 105 105 85 
VI 103 104 105 103 104 104 84 
2 VII 105 102 105 III 106 106 86 a. * 
. 
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AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY. The crop prospects for the current 
year have generally been regarded as fairly normal. This year’s hay crop would 
seem to have been rather larger than last year, when it was below normal. 
The prolonged rainfall during the harvesting period reduced the quality of 
the hay and retarded the work in some places. The rain did a lot of good, 
however, to the pastures, the different kinds of sowings and the root vege- 
tables. 

The output of milk and dairy produce has continued to increase very 
much. The output of butter, which is at the height of its season at present, 
it is true, amounts to 15 ooo kegs a week. The prices of butter to consumers 
that were raised last November have, however, brought about a noticeable 
reduction in the demand; it may be mentioned that the consumption in Finland 
in July this year amounted to 9 000 kegs a week as against 10 000 kegs a year 
ago. The stocks of butter are larger at present than ever before and at the 
beginning of August they amounted to 128 000 kegs. Besides, 40 000 kegs 
have been stored in Sweden. These stocks should last for quite four months 
of consumption in Finland. Although the situation is now in the highest 
degree a seasonal one, it looks as though the output would allow of appreci- 
ably heavier exports. Prices abroad are, however, very low in comparison 
with the prices paid by consumers in our own country. It has been stated that 
the prices obtained abroad are in the region of 200o—250 marks, which is only 
about one-half of the price in this country. 

During last felling season that ended on the last day of May altogether 
24.2 million cub.m., stacked measure, were cut for commercial purposes. 
The quantity felled a year before was 22.3 million cub.m. In June this year 
the commercial fellings were still almost as large as in 1951. In order not to 
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increase the pressure on the greatly lowered timber prices, the associations of 
forest owners have urged their members to abstain from selling as long as 
possible and not to underbid each other. In addition, some joint measures 
have been adopted by the Government and the sawmill organisations with a 
view to restricting supplies for export and thereby stabilizing the market. 
The Government has, among other things, undertaken to provide opport- 
unities for larger credits for shippers who may be in need of financial 
assistance in consequence of these restrictions. 








_ FOREIGN TRADE. Our terms of trade have continued to grow worse. 
From December last year to June this year export prices fell, according to 
the monthly index of the Board of Customs, by as much as 21 per cent. At the 
same time import prices dropped by an average of only 3 per cent. In this 
way our terms of trade have deteriorated by about one-fifth in the course 
of six months. They are, however, still slightly more advantageous than a 
year ago. 

In consequence of exceptionally heavy imports, against which there was 
a receding tendency in exports, the balance of trade for January—June 
recorded a surplus of imports of as much as 26 ooo million marks. Imports 
during the first half of this year were 65 per cent larger in volume than during 
the corresponding period in the last pre-war years. In the fight against inflation 





Volume index of foreign trade; level in 1935 = 100 






























































Import Export Total trade 

1949 | 1950 | TOSI | 1952 || 1949 | 1950 | IOST | 1952 |] 1949 | 1950 | 19ST | 1952 
Month 

January 119 | 153 | 139 | 243 7o | 106 | 138 | 127 95 | 129 | 139 | 186 
February 140 | 175 | 180 | 270 97 | 122 | 128 | 136 |] 119 | 149 | 155 | 205 
March 144 | 146 | 109 | 258 || 101 | 124] 123 | 121 || 125 | 136] 115 | 196 
April 108 | 125 | 150 | 236 95 | 124] 130 | x11 |] 102 | 125 | 141 | 181 
May 98 | 101 | 135 | 200 67} 90] 148] 098 84} 96] 141 | 152 
June 97 | 112 | 153 | 202 55 | 84] 90} 65 73 | 96] 116 | 123 

July 112 | 104 | 136 57} 79| 91 77 | 89] 108 

August 90] 99] 152 56 | 80] 102 69 | 88] 121 

September |] 109 | 117 | 146 82] 73] 101 94] 91 | 120 

October 109 | 100 | 155 93 | §5 | 103 100 | 76 | 127 

November |] 113 | 102 | 160 111 | 81] 1o1 112 | 91 | 129 

December 132 | 156 | 185 103 | 113 | 103 117 | 133 | 141 
Quarter 11) 134 | 157] 141 | 257 89 | 117] 130] 128 |} 112 | 138 | 136] 195 
II |} ror | 108 | 145 | 212 68 | 95 | 117] 86 84 | 103 | 131 | 148 

III |] 104 | 107 | 145 64 | 781 97 80} 89] 116 

IV |] 117 | 117 | 166 102 | 81] 102 109 | 98] 132 

Year | 112 | 120 | 151 | 79 | 87] 107 95 | 103 | 127 
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the increased imports have been of importance as a stabilizing factor for the 
general level of prices, for import prices have, as a rule, risen considerably 
less than the prices of Finnish goods. The rapidly improved supply of imported 
goods that were formerly in special demand has, besides, in many a case turned 
the market in the buyer’s favour. This import policy has, however, whittled 
away the country’s supply of foreign currency, because sales of our export 
goods have at the same time been very unsatisfactory. The volume of imports 
must therefore be cut down very largely before the supply of foreign currency 
has been entirely consumed. The licensing authorities have therefore adopted 
stricter measures of late, but the old licences have proved to be unexpectedly 
abundant. . 
Finland’s balanceoftradeinthe firsthalfof 1948—sz2 


Jan.—June Imports Exports Surplus of exports 
(+) or imports (—) 
1948 29 735 22 209 —T 526 
1949 27 634 23 470 —4 164 
1950 ° 40 365 32 390 —7 975 
1951 62 458 64 800 +2 342 
1952 102 238 76 099 —26 139 


The above figures do not include the value of deliveries on account of the 
war indemnity which amounted during the first six months of the current 
year to 5 200 million marks. In 1951 the corresponding value was 5 900 million 
marks. Payment of the indemnity has to be completed before September 19th 
this year. In this connection we will merely refer to an article in this issue 
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which gives a detailed report on the various phases of the war indemnity 
and its burden from the standpoint of the national economy. 

Among exports, shipments of cellulose fell off by 19 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding period last year. Exports of sawn timber were reduced 
by. 31 per cent. On the other hand, exports of newsprint were rather larger 
than last year. In regard to pulpwood and pitprops it was possible to increase 
exports very much, for exports of pitprops have been almost trebled since the 
first half of 1951, while exports of pulpwood have been increased by one 


quarter. 
The mostim portant export groups inthe first half-year 


1951 1952 
mill.mk % mill.mk % 
Timber and timber products 20573 31.7 26575 34.9 
Pulp 22919 35.4 25335 3343 
Paper & cardboard 14902 23.0 17126 22.5 
Engineering products 2 619 4.1 3 640 4.8 
Dairy products I 190 1.8 tt72 1.5 
Other goods 2597 4.0 2251 3.0 
All goods 64800 100.0 76099 100.0 


Imports of consumer goods have been almost doubled in volume since the 
corresponding period a year ago on the basis of the additional imports included 
in the stabilisation scheme. Owing to the favourable trend of prices for these 
goods, the value of the imported consumer goods has, however, risen by only 
67 per cent. Among producer goods there was an especially large increase in 
the class of machinery and means of transport, the imported volume of which 
has been more than doubled. Owing to rises in price, however, the value of 
these imports has been almost trebled. 


Most important import groups in the first half-year 


1951 1952 

mill. mk % millmk % 
Cereals 3735 6.0 8 514 8.3 
Various foodstuffs and luxury goods 6 348 10.2 9 464 9.3 
Metals and metal products 7 814 12.5 16 518 16.2 
Machinery and appliances 5 769 9.2 II 293 II.0 
Means of transport 4.098 6.6 12 027 11.8 
Fossil fuel 7734 12.4 12 069 11.8 
Textile raw materials and products Il 755 18.8 14941 14.6 
Chemical raw materials and products 6 084 9.7 6 349 6.2 
Other goods 9 121 14.6 11 063 10.8 
All goods 62458 100.0 102238 100.0 
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HOME TRADE. The ample supply of goods has accentuated competition 
in selling. The stringency of the money market, which is partly a result of the, 
on the whole, increased holding of stocks, has now become a limiting factor 
for it. The deterioration in regard to grants of credit has even forced dealers 
to try to reduce their stocks in many cases. As the general trend of prices has 
displayed a falling tendency during recent months, dealers have also endea- 
voured to dispose of goods bought at higher prices and goods that are not 
current in order to protect themselves against direct losses on stocks. This has, 
however, encountered difficulties in some branches, as the public has grown 
more fastidious in its choice of goods and more reserved in its purchases in 
the hope of being able to buy cheaper at a later date. 


Index for the value of home trade; levelin 1935 = 100 


Quarter 1949 1950 1951 1952 

I 1 640 2 292 3 180 3.970 

II I 592 2 210 3 240 3 420 
Il I 705 2 370 3130 
IV 2058 2575 3 660 
Whole year 1750 * 2360 3 300 


According to the data regarding home trade which Unitas collects, the 
value of the turnover increased from the second quarter of last year to the 
second quarter of this year by 6 per cent in the large wholesale businesses. 
In the smaller private wholesale businesses the corresponding increase averaged 
7 per cent. Retailers were able to increase their sales, according to information 
received, by fully 10 per cent during the same period, which indicates a slight 
reduction of stocks in retail trade. 4 

The Olympic Games enlivened trade in Helsinki to some extent in July 
and the beginning of August. Some businesses in the centre of the city ex- 
perienced a considerable increase in their turnover, and the restaurants, hotels 
and places of entertainment had more customers than normally, though there 
was some overrating of the importance of the Games in this respect in the 
preliminary calculations. 


PRICES. During the latter half of last year the general price level in 
Finland showed signs of stabilization. During the current year stabilization 
has continued and in the case of wholesale prices the tendency has even been 
downward, while the cost of living has remained almost unchanged since last 
autumn. 

The course of prices for different commodities and classes of goods, 
however, records considerable fluctuations. While, for instance, the prices 
of hides and leather goods, which had already attained their peak in May last 
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year, have dropped by 32 per cent, the prices of grain and grain products 
have continued to advance slowly in spite of falling prices in the world market. 
The lower prices abroad for our forest products have not yet exerted their 
full impact on the home market, in which timber prices, according to the 
wholesale price index, have fallen by 22 per cent since November 1951, whereas 
foreign quotations have been reduced considerably more. The fall in prices in 
the world market has also led to a drop in our import prices. According to 
the wholesale price index for imported goods in the home market, the decline 
since May 1951, when the peak was reached, amounts to fully 8 per cent. 


Wholesale prices in Finland; 1935 = 100 


Highest level Index in Decrease 
Year/month Index June -52 in % 
General index for home market goods 1951|XI I 936 1799 7x 
Animal foodstuffs 1947/XII 2022 1 844 8.8 
Grain & grain products 1952/VI 1 308. I 308 — 
Other vegetable foodstuffs 1951/III I 420 I 294 8.9 
Fodder 1951/XI 1 877 1772 5.6 
Fertilisers 1952/VI 764 764 _- 
Fuel & lubricating oil - 1952/1 3 215 2910 9.5 
Metals & metal goods 1951/VII I 820 I 793 1.5 
Stone, clay & glass goods 1952/VI 1 640 1 640 — 
Chemical-technical goods 1952/I 2154 1 963 8.9 
Hides & leather goods 1951/V 2357 1 597 32.2 
Rubber & rubber goods 1951/VII I 282 gi2 28.9 
Spinning & weaving materials © 
& textile goods 1951/VIII 1 706 I 395 18.2 
Pulp, cardboard & paper 1952/I 1 815 1 668 8.1 
Wooden goods 1951/XI 3732 2914 21.9 
Home produced goods 1951/XI 2071 1906 8.0 
Agricultural products 1952/III 1 797 1 773 1.3 
Forest products 1951/XI 3 945 3 105 21.3 
Industrial products 1951/VIII 1 634 I 545 5-4 
Imported goods rg9s1/V 1709 I 570 8x 


Since last autumn a new cost of living index has been drawn up in which 
the level in October 1951 is taken as 100. Wages are now pegged to this index 
and they are raised 5 per cent, if the arithmetical average of the cost of living 
index for the three months of a past quarter has risen to 105. Subsequent 
increases follow at 110, 115, 120 and so forth. If the cost of living index falls 
below 100, wages are lowered on the first occasion by one-half of the fall, 
when the arithmetical average drops to go. If the average of the index drops 
a further 5 points, wages are lowered in proportion to the drop. As the follow- 
ing table indicates, the cost of living index has remained fairly stable since 
the basic month. In some class indices, however, very pronounced changes 
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have occurred. Attention is attracted chiefly by the cost of clothing which has 
decreased by 13 per cent, while the cost of food has risen by 7 per cent. 


Cost of living index; October 1951 = 100 
Total index Food Housing Lighting Cloth- Other 


& heating ing costs 

1951 

November 100 103 100 100 94 99 
December 100 103 100 100 93 99 
1952 

January 102 107 100 100 93 - IOI 
February 101 106 100 98 93 101 
March 101 106 100 98 91 IOI 
April IOI 107 100 98 87 101 
May 101 108 100 97 87 102 
June 101 107 100 96 87 102 


THE MONEY MARKET. Money was in very short supply throughout 
the second quarter. The necessary demand for credit in business could not be 
satisfied by normal deposits and the financial institutions were obliged to 
resort to rediscounting bills on a greater scale. 

In order to secure more flexibility in the money market, the Bank of Fin- 
land issued new regulations for the right of the banks to rediscount bills. 
According to former regulations, the banks were entitled to rediscount 
bills at normal rates of interest up to the amount of their own funds. If this 
limit was exceeded, the banks had to submit all credits above 500 000 marks 





Bill creditsand foreign currency reserves of the Bank of Finland 


From top to bottom: 
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Treasury bills 
foreign currency 
































The increase in deposits distributed among different monetary 
institutions during the second quarter 


1951 1952 


Commercial banks 


Savings banks 


Co-operative credit 
societies 


Post office savings 
bank 





UBWBE 


Other banks 


for the approval of the Bank of Finland. In the new regulations, which came 
into force on June 25th, the rediscounting limit is raised to 140 per cent of the 
banks’ own funds. At the same time the central bank abstains from credits 
being submitted to its Board of Management for approval, and the banks can 
further increase their rediscounting at their own discretion, though with the 
proviso that, if the rediscounted bills exceed 140 per cent of their own funds, 
the banks must pay 1/2 per cent higher interest on the excess amount than they 
receive from their clients. If the rediscounted bills are increased to more than 
150 per cent of the banks’ own funds, the additional rate of interest is raised 
to 1 per cent, and if they exceed 170 per cent, it is raised to 2 per cent, and 
finally, if they are increased to more than double the amount of the banks’ 





Money supply in Finland 
















































































Index; 1948 = 100 
Money supply, (average for 3 months) 
Month mill. mk 
Nominal development |} Real development 
1950 | 1951 | 1952 |} 1950 | 1957 | 1952 1950 | 1951 | 1952 

January 59 791| 64242] 86778 125 135 186 119 IOI 105 
February 62 201] 68 366] 90 700 125 138 184 119 96 106 
March 68 580] 77 870] 95 561 127 140 182 120 93 107 
April 65 147] 73 843] 86 338]| 130 147 182 122 95 109 
May 65 oot] 79 084] 88 312 132 154 180 122 97 108 
June 71 068] 82384] 98 124]} 134 157 182 121 96 110 
July 68 146] 78 535 136 160 120 96 
August 70 710] 87 228 140 165 120 97 
September 72 003} 88 081 140 169 118 97 
October 68 598] 88 295 141 176 115 100 
November 67 169] 94 097 138 180 III 102 
December 70 826] 98 088 138 187 108 106 
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own funds, the additional rate of interest is 3 per cent. The limit for rediscount- 
ing bills without incurring the higher rate of interest may, however, be 
readjusted in accordance with the growth of deposits. If deposits increase 


during any month after May 31st, the limit for avoiding the higher rate on 8 
; rediscaunts is lowered by the corresponding amount of marks for the follo- 
t wing month, and if deposits decrease after the date referred to, the limit 

is raised in a corresponding manner. By means of these new regulations e 


the central bank wants to make the rediscounted bills serve as a balancing 
factor in the supply of and demand for capital. The adjustment of the limit 
for rediscounted bills in inverse ratio to the supply of capital acts as an 
equalising factor on the banks’ supplies of money, and the additional rate 
of interest automatically counteracts an accumulation of the volume of credit. 

Deposit activity was comparatively satisfactory during the past quarter. 
The increase in all the financial institutions amounted to fully 6 000 million 
marks as against 4 400 million marks during the same period last year. On the 









































other hand, cheque accounts, which are susceptible to changes in market ° 
conditions, were drawn upon very heavily, so that the total deposits only 
increased by 1 800 million marks. During the second quarter of last year, 
when cheque accounts increased by 4 100 million marks, the total deposits . 
1ose by 8 500 million marks. 
Deposits by the publicin monetary institutions 
Time deposits, million marks Increase during second quarter 
1951 1952 
30.6.51 31.3.52 30.6. 52 mill.mk % mill.mk % 
Commercial banks 38541 50704 52251 69g. +127 I §47 $8 
Savings banks 43 401 56054 58604 1610 = 3.9 2550 4.5 e 
Co-operative credit societies 22 859 32429 34001 1087 395.0 I 572 4.8 
Post Office Savings Bank 15396 20849 21202 434 2.9 353 7 
Other banks 7126 10490 10561 642 9.9 71 0.7 e b 
All banks 127 323 170526 176619 4432 3.6 6093 3.6 
Total deposits, million marks Increase during second quarter 
30.6.51 31.3.52 30.6. 52 mill.mk % mill.mk % 
Commercial banks 71363 87601 85053 4719 7.1 —2548 —2.9 
Savings banks 45806 59031 61 805 205: 37 2774 4.7 
Co-operative credit societies 24549 34639 36162 1108 4.7 1523 4.4 
Post Office Savings Bank 15396 20849 21 202 434 2.9 253 1.7 
Other banks 7192 10984 10727 603 9.2 —257 —2.3 
All banks 164306 213104 214949 Ss7ry 8S 1 845 0.9 
The stringent situation is visible, above all, in the commercial banks. At ©, 
the end of last year they still had a surplus of deposits amounting to nearly 
8 ooo million marks, but during this year this has been converted into a surplus 
' @Re 
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Development on the Stock Exchange; 1948 = 100 
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of loans. At the end of June this amounted to 10 600 million marks. On the 
same date the bills rediscounted by the commercial banks totalled 8 300 mil- 
lion marks and the amount of their own funds 8 600 million marks. The cash 
of the commercial banks consisted at that time of 7 100 million marks. As the 
Government has made large payments since the end of the quarter and has 
therefore been obliged to increase its debt to the Bank of Finland, the supply 
of money has improved. 

The foreign payment position of the banks has grown appreciably worse 
during the current year. The supply of foreign currency at the Bank of Fin- 
land, which amounted to 30000 million marks at the end of last year, had 
fallen to 20 ooo million marks by the end of June. The commercial banks had 
net foreign balances of 2 400 million marks at the end of 1951, but at the end 
of the last half-year they had a net indebtedness of 1 900 million marks. The 
deterioration of market conditions for exports and the large surplus of imports 
have thus quickly exerted their influence on the money market. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. The falling tendency in the price of shares 
continued in the second quarter at a greatly accelerated pace. The payment 
of dividends that occurs at this time of year in most cases was, indeed, a 
contributory cause of the fall in prices, but the preponderating factors should 
certainly be sought in the general lassitude that has become worldwide. 
According to the Unitas index, prices of shares dropped by 15.9 per cent 
during the second quarter, one-third of which can at most be ascribed to the 
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cutting off of dividend coupons. In one year, i.e., from June 1951 to June 
1952, the level of prices has fallen by 20.8 per cent. The fall refers mainly to 
industrial shares, whereas bank shares, as usual, pursued a considerably 
calmer course. 


Index for share prices; 1948 = 100 Decrease in %, 


1952 1951 1952 1952 1952 from June from March 


June March April May June 1951 1952 
Banks 125 130 129 121 119 — 48 — 85 
Industry 227 207 198 178 174 —23.3 —15.9 
General index 210 194 187 169 166 —21.0 —14.4 


As the wholesale price index has displayed a falling tendency since the 
end of last year, the bonds of the II Compensation Loan that are pegged to the 
index have not attracted as much interest as formerly. During the first half 
of this year the value of the turnover in Compensation Bonds on the Helsinki 
Stock Exchange amounted to only half of the corresponding value a year ago. 
The Stock Exchange quotation at the end of June was 517, which is equivalent 
to 79.5 per cent of this year’s redemption rate of 650 for the seventh instalment 
of amortisation. 

The total turnover on the Helsinki Stock-Exchange amounted to 543.5 
million marks during the second quarter which represents only 74 per cent 
of the turnover during the second quarter of last year. 



























PUBLIC FINANCES AND RATES OF INTEREST 




































































Public Debt Government revenue Rates of Ke 
‘ To interest, 9% m 
83 Foreign | Bank of| Total Taxes Total Official k ie 
Month Finland minimum Deposit ae 
. Mill. mks | Mill. mks | Mill. mks || Mill. mks | Mill. mks || “cout | rate Bs 
; | 
1935 2 763 — 4020 || 2597 4559 4.0 3.75 > ee 
1938 I 211 — 3 674 3 664 5 535 4.0 3.5 si 
7 ry 1948 43 605 19 211 | 117942 || 82 821 113 692 7.25 6.0 ‘ 
1949 63 153 21950 | 136554 || 86138 125 981 5-75 5.0 
1950 65 879 | 19696 | 135 705 ||103 767 | 137218 7:75 7.0 
1951 74 812 7023 | 130951 ||\144149 | 204 633 5-75 7.0 
1951 April 66 958 12657 | 124 353 || 14 846 18 176 7.75 7.0 
May 69 386 11.922 | 128 260 || 10 140 15 444 7-75 7.0 
June 69 594 9707 | 132018 || 4810 8 475 7-75 7.0 
July 69 716 10 639 | 132191 || 16 510 25 677 7-75 7.0 
j Aug. 69 765 17 405 | 134904 || 12 803 17 839 7-75 7.0 rs 
Sept. 68 476 17 322 | 136033 || 7 808 12 700 7:75 7.0 nie 
Oct. 67 786 16 707 | 130 564 || 13 402 16 418 7:75 7.0 Me 
Nov. 67 137 16 370 | 129 831 || 15 157 17 809 7-75 7.0 f 
€ 4 Dec. 74 812 7023 | 130951 || 29 794 46 197 5-75 7.0 
1952 Jan. 69 523 6453 | 121 636 || 10154 13 647 5-75 5.0 at 
Feb. 69 484 4994 | 119 348 || 11 572 15 319 5-75 6.0 te 
March 69 207 3211 | 124780 || 6559 9 329 5-75 5-5 - fare 
April 69 080 I §17 | 117087 || 15 700 18 852 5-75 5-5 eg 
s 6 May 68 961 2491 | 117 809 || 13 796 19 104 5-75 5-5 >E 
June 68 684 ‘3 780 | 127 701 2 e 5-75 5-5 3 
Internal debt = J Public Debt | = Foreign debt ‘ 
= 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 ry i 
80 80 ts ys 
60 
e ® HT | I Ss 
j 11] | 1 }} || 40 9a 
Hi Hii] : 
| HH Hil , y 
€ ? HI | 20 ‘ 
il Ht wi 
Notes in circulation = J Bank of Finland | = Treasury bills 
Mri. J 
uh 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 nk 
“0 | 
32 
24 
é 2 ~ 
16 
8 
e 
e y) e5 
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THE MONEY MARKET 
Figures for the last day .n mill. mks 
a Bank of Finland (Commercial banks|) poral 
d its b 
Year Gold _ | Re | Total the public 
Month reserve, | Notes in enmaied tune Depo- Loans || it all mone- 
foreign |circulation oni Gdite| guniiim sits tary insti- 
currencies — 
& 
1935 1 739 1 381 — 782 || 7980 | 7462 13 996 
1938 3 402 2 086 — 1177 || 10755 9 212 19 937 
1948 2295 | 27369 1697 | 35.023 || 50125 | 46458 || 100 859 
1949 2 697 29 606 2428 | 40302 || 61980 | 57976 || 127075 e 
1950 8 183 34 383 6913 | 40535 || 65973 | 70531 || 144047 
1951 29 988 44774 16 | 20932 || 97185 | 89 237 || 203 584 
1951 April 7588 38 329 10 888 | 39 452 || 69 231 | 80447 1§7 077 
May 8 803 39 O55 11 345 | 40285 || 72.486 | 83 585 159 660 
June 8 932 39 670 15 $60 | 42318 || 77369 | 87699 | 164 306 
July II 827 39 826 11930 | 40749 || 74551 | 87 831 163 158 
Aug. 16896 | 41 446 4347 | 37556 || 82033 | 85796 | 174 361 
Sept. 17 959 42 272 3945 | 36123 || 81033 | 86140 || 175 058 
Oct. 21 150 42 014 723 | 30522 || 84935 | 86 829 180 889 
Nov. 22 691 44 053 18 | 30251 || 93.428 | 89299 || 191 560 
Dec. 29 988 44774 16 | 20932 || 97185 | 89 237 203 584 
1952 Jan. 28 360 40 134 217 | 20662 || 94877 | 92475 204 803 . 
Feb. 28 519 43 428 1995 | 21901 || 93 184 | 95 640 || 206 905 
March 26 802 44 044 4994 | 22962 || 96065 | 99639 || 213 104 
April 23 870 44 338 7655 | 24592 || 89 845 | 100727 || 210185 
May 23 265 46 579 8 332 | 28004 || 90185 | 101 854 || 212 285 
June 20 342 45 052 9 961 | 31 859 || 91 840 | 102 404 214 949 e 
Rates of interest 
Lowest discount rate of Bank of Finland = § |= Deposit rate of commercial banks 
“lo 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 *lo 
8 
6 
5 @ 
2 
iieil 
it 
All monetary instit. = ] Time-deposits by the public | = Commercial banks 
Mrd. —ey 
mk 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 pars 
‘7 150 4 
c rb 
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Wholesale prices for home market goods; 1935 = aa. Cost of 
Year Finnish Agricult. | Forest | Industrial Im- R... living 
Month ee products | products] products | ported |} pone, | 1938/39 
g00cs | Finnish | Finnish | Finnish | goods || goods | = 100 
1935 100 100 100 100 100 100 93 } oe | 
1938 118 117 145 IIo 104 114 100 , 
1948 1 117 I 397 I 499 903 1022 I 090 786 
1949 1 099 1 136 I 431 980 1 092 1 098 799 
1950 I 287 I 378 1 664 I 131 I 222 1 265 git 
1951 1 886 1 617 3 103 1 561 1 646 1 809 1 061 
1951 April 1 765 1559 2 $87 1553 | 1678 I 737 I 047 
May 1 806 1557 2710 I 580 I 709 1775 1054 fin AS | 
June 1 874 t $72 3 004 I 590 I 703 1 820 1 062 a8, 
July I 927 1 632 3 167 1 603 1 685 1 850 1 067 
Aug. 2 028 1 691 3 512 1 634 1 681 1917 1 084 hn 
Sept. 2026 1 607 3 605 1 627 1 679 1915 I 102 BS 
Oct. 2021 1 574 3 719 I 590 1 663 1 907 I 074 Pate ie 
Nov. 2071 I 730 3 945 1547 | 1649 1 936 1077 Rea en 
Dec. 2058 1721 3 888 1 548 1 650 I 928 1071 aah “ey 
1952 Jan. 2 037 1 787 3 638 1 576 1 649 I 913 I 109 . 4 ie 
Feb. 1 956 1 782 3 275 I 568 1 619 1 849 I 103 * 
March 1 960 I 797 3275 1 568 1 613 1 849 I 101 fa 
April 1 916 1751 3 149 1552 | -1 606 1 817 1 096 nies 
May I 909 1 768 3 105 I 551 I 592 1 808 I 099 Pe 
June 1906 | 1773 3105 | 1545 | 1570 1799 | 1097 pee 
‘a x 
Wholesale prices on the home market; 1935 = 100 et 
Finnish goods = § ; | = Imported goods A oe 
*lo 1947 1948 1949 1950 | 1951 | 1952 "lo % 
| 2000 i, 
Ri Slice Se: 
1600 2 +3 
1200 ~ * 
i § 
iH] 800 ¥ 
| | HW ¥ 
| 1} } i. tvs 
| HM) | 400 
Wholesale prices & cost of living; 1935 = 100 
Wholesale prices = J | = Cost of living 
*lo 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 "le 
1600 | 1600 
41200 | 1200 * 
800 600 
400 | | 400 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index of volume; 1948 = 100 














































































Home market industry Export industry 
Year ; Other Total Total 
Month — Home- | Home- || Timber | Paper Bavort — 
iadiate market market || Industry | Industry Industry 
*Y | Industries Industry a 
1935 32 56 46 79 85 83 56 
1938 52 79 67 86 106 99 75 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 . 
1949 108 112 111 106 94 99 107 
1950 88 126 111 100 IIo 106 109 
1951 117 137 129 124 130 128 129 
1951 April 122 141 133 134 142 139 135 
May 123 144 136 128 132 130 134 
June 123 147 137 135 130 132 136 
July 78 110 97 114 130 123 106 
Aug. 121 143 134 131 134 133 134 
Sept. 124 143 135 120 130 126 132 
Oct. 130 149 142 124 142 135 139 
Nov. 130 148 141 118 132 126 136 
Dec. 106 127 118 104 120 114 117 oud 
1952 Jan. 119 137 130 121 135 129 129 ' 
Feb. 123 131 128 116 130 124 127 
March 120 134 128 104 136 123 127 
April 113 131 124 97 110 105 118 
May 122 139 132 104 128 118 128 € 
June 100 124 114 95 88 91 108 
Volume of industrial production; 1948 = 100 
The horizontal lines represent the average level for the year 
Home market industry = J | = Export industry 
“le 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 *le 
160 160 
120 : 120 e 
8 80 
ra 
40 40 

















Volume of industrial production; 1948 = 100 


The horizontal lines represent the average level for the year 


Consumer goods industries = J 


| = Capital goods industries 
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PRODUCTION OF FOREST INDUSTRY 





































































































Mechani- Boards 
Year sewed — cal Pulp — po & Card- | Plywood 
Month 8 (for sale) | P ait boards 
1000 stds | 1000 tons | 1000 tons | 1000 tons | 1000 tons; 1000 tons 1000 cu m 
1935 1 173 I 137 312 306 151 106 185 
1938 I 031 I 471 265 414 175 120 232 
1948 815 1 080 138 328 233 140 212 
1949 850 I O15 146 382 183 104 231 
1950 875 I 194 181 421 214 136 217 
1951 I 055 1 386 206 421 266 205 314 
1951 April \ 120 21 36 25 19 27 
May 292 116 21 35 22 16 26 
June J 108 19 34 22 18 27 
July 112 21 35 23 20 23 
Aug. 249 119 22 33 21 19 25 
Sept. 119 19 36 22 18 28 
- Ce 127 15 37 25 18 32 
Nov. 253 122 8 36 23 17 29 
Dec. Itt 8 34 21 16 23 
1952 Jan. 122 12 36 24 17 26 
Feb. 219 122 15 35 24 14 23 
March 133 15 38 23 16 22 
April 100 15 34 18 10 21 fe Si 
May 188 116 20 38 21 10 21 Reh 
June 68 9 31 16 8 18 “a Mi 3 
Volume of production of the export industry; 1948 = 100 at us 
The horizontal lines represent the average level for the year ES 
Timber industry = § | = Paper industry A ate 
“le 1947 1948 1949 * F ae % 
160 x if 
120 120 a 
80 80 a 
aie 
40 40 
Volume of production of the home market industry; 1948 = 100 
The horizontal lines represent the average level for the year 
Engineering = J | = Other home market industries 
“le 1947 1948 1949 "Ie 
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IMPORTS 
Value in mill. mks 
Raw ma- | Machinery,| Food- Other 
. Year terials & | means of stuffs con- Total Surplus of 
Month semimanu- | transport, & sumption |; imports exports 
; factures etc. luuries goods 
* 
| 
; 1935 2 433 993 823 I 095 5 344 896 
: 1938 3571 1923 I 200 I 913 8 607 — 209 
i 1948 32 244 12 641 13 199 8 285 66 369 || — 9 864 
' 1949 30 248 15 191 9 370 11 468 66 277 — 671 
4 1950 38 214 19 218 16 786 14 930 89 148 — 7 669 
j 1951 75 568 32 357 24 402 23.137 || 155 464 31 419 
*) 1951 April 5 094 2 326 1.970 1 895 II 285 I 097 
i May 6 856 2 416 2 308 1 651 13 231 3 066 
‘ June 7 566 3130 1 882 2 260 14 838 257 
i July 6 401 2 733 I 517 2 061 12 712 5 860 
4 Aug. 7 309 3035 2 538 2 361 15 242 6 189 
g Sept. 7 550 3 532 1.978 2 373 15 433 4911 
3 1) Oct. 8 594 3 828 2118 2 468 17 008 5 284 
u Nov. 7 487 3 434 3 083 2 502 16 506 3 525 
5 Dec. 6 818 3 906 3 085 2 298 16 107 3 307 
é | 1952 Jan. 7 028 3 289 2 308 2572 15 197 — 560 
FS Feb. 6 645 4.020 2 688 2 410 15 763 —2 620 
4 March 6 610 4297 2 705 2 675 16 287 —4 728 
April 6 887 4 897 2.976 2544 || 17304 || —s5 915 
May 7 520 5 285 3 936 2772 || 19513 || —6 504 
June 7 307 5 212 3 365 2 289 18 173 —5 813 
Imports & exports, total value 
Imports = J 12-month averages | = Exports 
> 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 | 1952 a 
20000 
16000 
12000 
8000 
Wit | | | i Ht 4009 
lh | MAT 
HIATT | 
Value of imports, main groups 
Production goods = J 12-month averages ap | = Consumption goods 
Po 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 4 
10000 10000 
8000 8000 
A 6000 6000 
ry 
2000 2000 
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Value in mill. mks 
ia Total | 
Year Animal Wood & Pal Other || commer- Reparation 
Month || foodstuffs | goods moduets | B00ds cial deliveries 
P exports 
1935 454 2 696 2 516 574 6 240 — 
1938 699 3 360 3 458 881 8 398 _ 
1948 56 23 797 28 940 3 712 56 505 11 546 tS iets 
1949 I 590 31 046 26 713 6 257 65 606 12 226 i 7% 
1950 1952 35 585 35 062 8 880 81 479 7 846 
1951 2 026 73 407 99 108 12342 || 186 883 12 396 
1951 April 174 2 403 7 016 594 10 188 1 069 
May 241 4735 9 756 1565 || 16297 2 $99 
June 128 6 134 7987 846 15 095 1 386 
July 118 8 631 9 079 744 18 572 938 K 
Aug. 109 11 006 9 706 610 21 431 1 948 
Sept. 109 9 856 9 286 1090 20 344 880 i 
Oct. 123 9 136 II O17 2 016 22 292 I 132 <P 
Nov. 187 ' 8 323 10 357 1 164 20 031 829 BS eas 
Dec. 117 5 884 11 837 1 576 19 414 729 tpi, 
1952 Jan. 102 3 900 9 611 1024 14 637 533 
Feb. 112 3 431 8 873 728 13 144 382 
March 285 3 090 7 326 858 II 559 443 ; be lid 
April 219 3 212 7 090 869 II 389 961 R 
May 187 6 018 5 694 III 13 O10 I 419 « ‘pel ae 
June 324 6924 3 868 I 244 12 360 I 494 See 
Prices for imported and exported goods; 1935 = 100 % 
Exported goods = J 12-month averages | = Imported goods i 
“lof 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 “lo ¢ 4 
_ | 
aa 
- war 
2400 
1600 
800 I 
| 
Value of exports, main groups 
Paper & pulp products = J 12-month averages | = Wood goods 
a 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 | 1952 “4 
10.000 10000 
8000 8000 
i | 6000 A 
4900 4000 
2009 2000 
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Value of Helsinki Stock Exchange Railway 
Year — Index for share prices; 1948= 100 || Bank- goods 
4 Sales ruptcies |! traffic 
~ | oe Bank | Induetial | All sn rat 
eve. 
1935=100 | Mill. mks | Shares shares shares |} Number || axle km ¢ 
1935 100 235 100 32 38 724 686 
1938 145 222 123 43 5° 547 761 
1948 I 510 1 276 100 100 100 142 863 e 
1949 1750 || 1617 94 94 96 379 812 
1950 2 360 2956 134 168 162 406 881 
1951 3 300 2781 130 227 210 214 990 
1951 April 3 O10 281 127 251 229 26 78 
May 3 370 219 126 222 205 13 81 
June 3 350 238 125 227 210 II 85 
July 3 030 162 125 214 199 4 87 
Aug. 3 270 231 128 223 207 14 go 
Sept. 3 120 216 133 224 209 7 87 
Oct. 3 330 192 129 212 198 41 9! 
Nov. 3 740 215 129 201 189 47 87 
Dec. 3 900 229 132 217 203 ‘ 10 78 | € 
1952 Jan. 4020 187 137 217 203 54 87 
Feb. 4 270 166 139 211 199 47 79 
March 3, 700 203 130 207 194 27 80 
April 3 110 194 129 198 187 36 75 « 
May 3770 243 121 178 169 és 75 
June 3 380 107 119 174 166 oe oo 
Index for share prices on Helsinki Stock Exchange 
Industrial shares = § Level in 1948 = 100 | = Bank shares 
Bo 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 | ng 
400 400 
|. ‘ 
200 x0 c 
re nt 
HHT 
HHL 























Turnover of internal trade 
Value of internal trade = J 12-month averages; level in 1935 = 100 | = Wholesale prices 
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